CHAPTER V

THE CHAMBERLAIN CITY

IT was not a particularly joyous homecoming to
Birmingham in 1897. In view of the defeat of

the high hopes which had been formed with regard
to the sisal project eight years before, it could hardly
be that. There was this much to be said for it from
Neville Chamberlain's personal viewpoint; it cut him
loose from a venture which was doomed to failure,
and set him free for new and unhampered enterprise.
For all that, a fresh start under the shadow of pre-
vious failure had not the same quality of inspiration
as a clear start unencumbered and unprejudiced. It
was therefore necessarily a somewhat depressed
young man who arrived to pitch his tent in Birming-
ham once more. Fortunately for him he was in
Birmingham. For there was little need for anybody
to be depressed in the Birmingham of 1897: and
especially there was no need for depression in the case
of anybody bearing the name of Chamberlain.

By 1897 Birmingham was a great city. She stood
as the symbol of industrial progress and civil pride,
The greatness of her industry was reflected not only
in the prosperity of her merchants but in the mod-
em civic amenities by which the Corporation had
been able to benefit the lives of its citizens. Birming-
ham might well have been a city of thriving industry
without Joseph Chamberlain: its reputation as a
model city was due, however, in large measure to his
pioneering vision and his administrative skill. In the
pre-Chamberlain days Birmingham had been a city
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